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“ BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper, 
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4 STRANGER AWAITS THE CARRIER’S ARRIVAL. 


THE FORGED WILL. 


CHAPTER I, 


In the yard of a third-rate inn, in a large market town 
of one of the midland counties, stood a carrier’s eart, 
ready to start for home. In large letters on its side was 
painted “John Sparks, Carrier to Parker’s Due and 
Stoney Gates.” Some of the passengers were seated ; 
others were busy arranging their goods ready for transit ; 
some were resting on their empty baskets, till the carrier 
appeared, talking over the events of the market, and 
comparing prices. The landlord was in and out perpe- 
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tually, with a glass for one and a joke for another, look- 
ing with anxious (and, of course, benevolent) solicitude 
around, lest a customer should escape through want of 
care. 

“ Will Jobn Sparks go to-night ?” asked on old woman, 
peevishly. Her question was not addressed to any one 
in particular; but the ostler, who was passing, answered, 
“ He’s not in the best company for making haste at this 
present,” and nodded to a group of men standing at the 
entrance of the yard, to which group the busy landlord 
had made frequent visits, never going empty-handed. 

A general murmur arose as this speech circulated 
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among the passengers. “Go and tell him to come, 
granny,” said one: “he'll mind you ; if be stays drinking 
there, we shall be upset, depend upon it.” 

« And what's the use of my telling him?” replied the 
old woman ; “it’s hard work I have to make him miad 
when he’s sober: he'll only sauce me now he’s the worse 
for liquor.” 

“You should get him to take the pledge,” said the 
ostler; “ carriers’ work is full of temptations, ’specially 
if a man’s got a taste that way.” 

While Granny Sparks was considering how to get 
John away from his companions, the thing was done, by 
the arrival of a fish-basket, followed by a smart-looking 
maid-servant. 

“Oh, not gone! that’s well; where’s Mr. Sparks? I 
was kept so long, I was quite afraid of being too late. 
Put the fish in under that seat. Things there? oh, 
they must come out, then: the fish must go in safe. 
Where’s Mr. Sparks, I say? I should think the fish for 
the Hall is to have the proper place.” 

It was soon made known to the speaker that Mr. 
Sparks was not far off, and, almost as soon, he was seen 
hurrying from his companions, with a somewhat bluster- 
ing manner, which people are apt to put on when they 
expect a deserved rebuke, and want to get out of it. 

“We'd a’ ought to a’ been on the road this half hour, 
John,” muttered his granny. 

“ We’reall right, Mr. Sparks,” cried those from inside. 
“You may do what you like witb my basket,” said several, 
who would not attempt to arrange themselves till the 
maid from the Hall had chosen her seat. “I hope you 
will start at once,” said that damsel, who looked with 
superiority on those around: “the fish is for dinner, 
and we are never later than eight.” 

“ Off at once, miss, when you’re seated,” said John, in 
as sober a tone as he could assume, and looking a thun- 
dering look at his granny, who imprudently kept up a 
low, grumbling remonstrance on his behaviour. The 
luggage was soon settled, in defiance of all opposition, 
so that the fish had honourable stowage; and the Hali 
maiden declaring, as she stepped jauntily up, that she 
could not abide the van, but it was a great convenience, 
took the seat at the front, and all was ready. 

Sparks, a little steadied, was mounting, and the horse, 
which through the whole hurried scene had stood mo- 
tionless, his head hanging down, as if dreaming of his 
own particular interests and affairs, awoke up and pre- 
pared to step forward. But patience was to be tried 
that day. In the entrance of the yard appeared a tall 
thin individual, dressed in sober and somewhat shabby 
clothes. He had his arms full of packages of all sorts and 
sizes, and an urchin followed, bearing a large basket. 

“Deary me!” said Sparks, dropping the reins, “if 
there isn’t Shady Eggs. Well, to think of his being so 
late! folks ought to be more considerate.” 

* How excessive troublesome!” said the Hall servant, 
who had herself wasted so much time in the town, that 
shé had lost the early carrier, and run the risk of being 
too late with the fish for the second. 

Meantime, “ Shady Eggs” advanced. “I rejoice, Mr. 
Sparks, that you are yet here: be so good as to accommo- 
date these articles. Young man,” he continued, to the 
boy with the basket, “you can return; there is a small 
remuneration for your trouble.” The lad grinned, pock- 
eted the remuneration, and the basket, etc., were with 
some difficulty placed in the van. Miss from the Hall 
kept up a continual series of shruggings: her dress was 
invaded in some way by every package that was put in, 
and there was as much vinegar in her expression as 
beer in that of Sparks. 
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“If you'd a’ knowed of coming, Mr. Eggs, it’s a pity 
you wasn’t more fore’ard,” she said, tartly. 

“It is a pity—I sit corrected,” he replied, meekly, 
trying to put his long legs.into the least inconvenient 
place. 

“‘ Nobody never quarrels wifh Mr. Eggs,” said the 
carrier, good-humouredly. The maid looked scornful; 
but Shady acknowledged the courtesy by a bland smile. 
They had cleared the town, and were advancing at a 
reasonable pace up the road, pleasant hedges on either 
side, and green fields around and before them, when 
again they were brought to a halt. A traveller, who, 
sitting on a milestone, was apparently awaiting their 
arrival, stood up as they advanced, and cried out, 
“ Room ?” 

Sparks looked dubious; the maid said “No;” but 
Shady Eggs, with a complacent look, suggested that 
with management room might be found. All the com- 
pany, except the one objector, seemed willing to accom- 
modate: they took their packages on their knees, and sat 
closer. 

“ How excessive awk’ard,” said the angry servant; 
“TI really cannot carry more than this: I must have 
room for this parcel on the seat.” 

“ Allow me to convey it for you, ma’am,” said the im- 
perturbable Shady; and, taking it from her, as gently as 
if it had been a baby, he placed it on his knees and en- 
compassed it with his arms. It was, indeed, a fragile 
thing—enveloped in paper, like a light-brown cloud, and 
bearing a printed declaration that it came from Mrs. 
Davy’s fashionable millinery establishment. 

“Tt’s our cook’s bonnet,” condescended the maid—not 
vouchsafing to thank Shady any farther. Shady looked 
affectionately at his Gelicate burden, as if the whole van 
should perish before dt should come to grief, and the 
stranger was installed a passenger. 

It was not very hard to read the characters of his fel- 
low passengers. On faces worn by labour, and bronzed 
by exposure, might be chicfly read family cares—ques- 
tionings of mind, perchance, as to whether the “ se- 
cond-handed shoes” would fit Tommy, or whether Eliza 
would like her new place. Some were enjoying the op- 
portunity of canvassing village matters, and others slept 
through all the joggings of the van. Suchas they were, 
he scrutinized all, and then fixed his keen grey eyes on 
Shady. Amn amused expression passed over his face as 
he noticed the grave care he bestowed on his charge. 
Turning to the driver, he began to question him as to 
the surrounding objects. Not a building escaped—he 
would know everything—and John wasas communicative 
as any questioner could wish. 

“That building in the distance, among trees,” said 
the stranger; “it looks well—what is it ?” 

“What! yon?” said Sparks; “why, that’s the Jew, 
sir; we shall pass it—it’s one of my places I stop at.” 

“The Jew?” said the stranger. 

“The Dew, sir,” interposed Shady, with a look of be- 
nevolent pity for Sparks’ ignorance—‘“ Parker’s Dew, 
as it is commonly, but erroneously called.” This was 
added with solemn importance. 

“ And what is the proper name ?” asked the stranger. 

Shady, with a conscious look round the van, that be- 
trayed his self-satisfaction, replied, rather pompously, 
“ Par grace de Dieu, sir, which if, as I suppose you are, 
a French scholar,” (another glance at the passengers,) 
“you are aware means, ‘ By the grace of God.’” The 
stranger nodded. “ Originally, sir,” continued Shady, 
drawing up his back to its full length, “it was given by 
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| the Norman William to the founder of the family of De 
la Mark, in whose possession it has ever since continued. 
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‘There were strange ideas of right in those days, as you, 
sir, if a student of history, must know, and that which 
men got by the violence of the sword, they considered 
to be theirs by the grace of God. But whether the 
name was invented by the Conqueror, or given to the 
place by Mark de la Mark, the first lord of the manor, 
and founder of the distinguished line, I have not been 
able to discover.” 

“What! have you ever tried?” said the stranger 
laughing. The laugh was infectious: Sparks laughed, 
the Hall maid laughed, with something like scorn, and 
all the van grinned, though those at the back had not 
heard the conversation. Shady’s equanimity was not 
broken; he surveyed all with a surprised—perhaps a 
little injured—but forgiving air, and was silent. 

But the stranger had no wish to silence him. He 
plied him with numerous questions as to the place, its 
owner, etc., ete., to all of which Shady replied with per- 
fect good temper, but more reserve. 

“You seem to know much about it; you live there, do 

ou ?” 
m “T have the honour to be a retainer of the family,” 
said Shady, with much dignity. 

“In what capacity ?” said the stranger, looking at the 
milliner’s address on the package he carried. For the 
first time an answer was difficult, for many were the 
posts combined in one, that Shady occupied. 

“ Librarian,” he would have said, or “ secretary,” for 
these he was; but he feared the van—for he was well 
known to be also serving man in chief, and figured at 
different times as tutor, valet, butler—and at length he 
replied, with calmness, “I execute any commission I may 
be honoured with; I superintend the library, arrange the 
steward’s books, etc., etc.; sometimes I have the honour 
of assisting in the studies of my young lady.” 

“And you does a bit of dressing for Sir Valany some- 
times, doesn’t you, Shady ?” asked Sparks, who thought 
he might get up a good laugh at him with impunity, and 
so obtain the lead in the conversation, which he was im- 
patient at Shady’s engrossing. 

The colour rose to the pale face, and an emotion of 
pain and reproach agitated it for a moment; but soon re- 
covering himself, he replied gently, “ Yes, I am some- 
times so far favoured by Sir Valany, I am proud to say.” 

“A sort of man of all work,” said the maid with a 
sneer. 

“Ah, I see,” cried the stranger, at the same time; 
“you are Sir Valany’s right hand—not many either will- 
ing or able to fill so onerous a post. I congratulate you 
on being both.” 

Gratitude danced in Shady’s eyes; he said nothing, 
and the stranger now turned to Sparks. He inquired if he 
could obtain a lodging at Stoney Gates. Sparks told him 
it was only a village, and no house fit for any but a poor 
man to live in but the Hall. 

“A lodging fit for a poor man will suit me,” said the 
stranger, “if I can get it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Sparks, “then may be granny might 
let you have the parlour: it’s got avery handsome chest 
0’ drawers as makes into a bed, eh, granny ?” 

Mrs. Sparks demurred—she was afraid it wouldn’t suit. 

“Take me in to-night,” said the stranger; “to-morrow 
T will tell you about it.” And so it was agreed. After 
which, the maid from the Hall looked with ineffable con- 
tempt on him. 

The branch road leading to Parker’s Dew now came in 
sight, and Shady prepared to alight. He placed the bon- 
net tenderly on his vacant seat, and gathered his many 
goods from their various hiding-places. “You can’t 
carry them all,” said Sparks. 
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“T expected Robinson to be here,” replied the 
librarian. 

“Tm here, please,” said a little lad, springing up from 
under the hedge. 

“That is well, Robinson,” said he with dignity; and, 
having nearly covered him with parcels, he took the 
basket, and, bowing courteously to the stranger, with a 
somewhat patronising nod to Sparks, he took his way to 
“the Jew.” 

“Tsn’t he a speciment?” said Sparks to the stranger. 

“A most benevolent spirit,” replied the stranger. And 
at the same time Biddy Sparks, who now sat next her 
grandson, administered a cautioning nudge. 

“What ye’re poking me for, granny?” he cried out. 
“T suppose there’s no purtickler harm in that: he is a 
speciment, and I maintains it.” 

As if in defiance of her, he immediately began a long 
description of Shady’s life and occupations, to which the 
stranger listened with interest. 

“Ts Sir Valany poor, then, that his man is so variously 
employed ?” he asked. 

“There it is,” replied Sparks: “ there’s a deal of talk 
about it; he ’adn’t a ought to be poor, but what becomes 
of his money, there’s nobody knows. There’s some as 
thinks I tell ’ee what, granny, if you goes on for 
to poke me at that rate, you may just drive the van your- 
self; why, how can I help folks talking? I’m sure I 
never said no harm of Sir Val’ny. You know, sir,” turn- 
ing to the stranger, “when people has queer ways they’re 
bound to be called over; and there’s a many as says os 

“ John Sparks,” cried his grandmother, “are you out 
of your senses to go and talk of Sir Val’ny in this way, 
and him the squire’s own brothcr!” This was accom- 
panied with a glance at the Hall maiden, intended to 
strengthen the warning. 

“I meant no offence to the squire,” grumbled he; 
“he’s a gentleman, and no mistake; there’s nobody about 
him but looks the better for it, is there, miss?” The Hall 
servant did not deign to reply, except with a faint smile. 
“There’s nobody at Brimble Hall as looks as if they’d 
breakfasted on tin-tacks, is there, miss? I knows as 
the squire has his vally, and his butler, and every- 
thing else in proper style, hasn’t he, miss? And he 
haven’t got Steward Bloodworth to rack the tenants, 
and pocket the rents neither,” said Sparks, who had 
now in this back-handed way delivered himself of the 
substance of what his granny had tried to make him 
keep in. 

“Bloodworth!” said the stranger, “what a very un- 
pleasant name.” 

“Him as’as got it’s a deal unpleasanter—I’m sure 
you'll hold wi’ that, granny—why, we had as pretty a bit 
of land, belonging to the Jew, as you’d wish to see, sir; 
and if that man didn’t turn us out without why or where- 
fore, just because——” 

“ Never mind that,” said Biddy; “forget and forgive.” 

“ How can I forget it, when I pass the land every time I 
goes tothe Jew? and, as to forgiving him, he haven’t asked 
me. Why, sir,” turning to the stranger, “ if it hadn’t a 
been that the squire—long life to him—took pity on us, 
and set me up in this van, and gave granny the cottage 
and garden we live in, she must ’a gone to the Union; 
we couldn’t get a yard of Jand, and the stock went at 
rnin’s price; so we had only enough to pay up rent and 
our little debts.” 

“Then this steward has full power over the estates ? 
I mean Sir Valany doesn’t interfere ?” 

“You'll excuse me making so bold, sir,” said Biddy, 
“but it ain’t becoming of John to make free with any- 
thing about Sir Valany. Poor folks like us — best 
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leave the quality alone; and in the van too,” she once 
more whispered to Sparks. The carrier whistled, laid 
his whip over bis borse’s back, and little more was said 
in the front of the van, till a pair of handsome bronze 
gates opening on a broad avenue appeared. 

“ Brimble Hall, sir,” said Sparks; “ now, miss, will you 
please to wnlight here, or go round ?” 

“ Miss” would go round, for there was not even “a 
Robinson” to help her, and she preferred going in at the 
kitchen entrance to carrying the fish. 

Sparks now spent all his eloquence on the beauty of 
the Hall, and the benevolence of Squire Brimble, who was, 
as he said, the very pattern of a squire—such a landlord, 
such a master, there wasn’t a man or woman in the 
neighbourhood but would run at his call. The remaining 
passengers, who chiefly lived at Stoney Gates and around, 
left the van; and the stranger and miss, with Sparks 
and his granny, were alone. 

Sparks pointed out the stables with great pride to the 
stranger, telling him the squire was the man for a horse. 
“It’s well worth getting up early to see him start for the 
hunt. He’s as good a sigbt as sunrise,” was his con- 
cluding speech, as he turned in the direction of the back 
premises, and brought the van to the servants’ door. 
Here he was encountered by the cook: “ A pretty time of 
night, John Sparks!” she cried; “ where’s the fish? I 
thonght you’d broke down on the road.” 

“Whyever didn’t you come by the other van?” she 
cried to the maid, who had now dismounted; “ I’m sure 
you hadn’t so much to do, but what you might; and 
madam has been wondering at you ever so, for the young 
ladies wanted their things, and I’m sure I don’t know 
what the squire ’ll say at waiting all this time for dinner.” 

“It’s a rale love of a beauty,” said the maid, banding 
the bonnet to the angry cook; “I had to wait while they 
finished it.” 

“ Ah,” said she in a mollified tone, “those shopkeepers 
are so troublesome; I told Phipps to put it to madam 
that you was sure to be kept for something;” and, calling 
the scullery maid to fetch the fish, she carried off the 
bonnet that had wrought so happy a change in her dis- 
position. 

No one noticed the stranger, who, however, quietly 
saw and heard everything, and who only left the van to 
take possession of his humble lodging at Biddy Sparks’. 
A shabby portmanteau and a large portfolio made up 
his luggage, and, baving seen what “appliances” Biddy 
could afford, he speedily dismissed her to procure any 
supper at hand, and arranged them himself in some- 
what military order, and, throwing open the window, told 
her not to be alarmed if she heard him early in the 
morning, for it was his custom to rise with the dawn. 





POST-OFFICE REPORT FOR 1861. 


Tre Annual Report of the Post-office has this year ap- 
peared earlier than usual. It is not many months since 
we gave an abstract of the last Report.* Instead of re- 
peating an analysis of the statistical figures, we give the 
remarks of the “ Times ” on this best conducted of all our 
national institutions : 

The old proverb about “working the willing horse” was 
never more applicable than to that most ready and most 
serviceable creature, the General Post-office. It is an 
institution that takes a positive pride in self-development. 
It is always opening more receptacles—it has now 14,354. 
It is always giving towns with the least show of a pre- 
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tence, morning mails and fresh deliveries. It is always 
extending the time for the reception of letters. It has 
long since reduced the charge to a minimum. It has 
made itself an agency for the payment of money, and 
latterly, a Savings Bank. It undertakes to carry books, 
photographs, patterns, and all sorts of things; and, if it 
shows any jealousy, it is to what it is pleased to consider 
a rival institution—the newspaper press. What will not 
people, especially ladies, send through the post? It is 
so handy. You only dropa thing properly directed into 
a hole in the wall, or in an iron pillar set up in some 
out-of-the-way place, a by-street or a village corner, and 
in due time the letter, or parcel, is delivered at almost 
any town, village, or hunting or fishing station that can 
be imagined in any part of the whole world. But the 
opportunity is too tempting, and a large part of mankind 
seem to be experimenting upon the last feather that is 
to break the camel’s back. Though the Post-office was 
intended only for the conveyance of news, not money, 
and has only undertaken money in pure good nature, 
yet it has provided two ways for doing it—that by Orders 
and that by Registration. Both these means are such 
facilities as our fathers could not have imagined fifty 
years ago. The conveyance of a banker’s parcel in those — 
days was a very grand affair, and done with so much 
fuss as often to betray its own secret. There was the 
clerk, with his bag or his box, that he never lost sight 
of, or placed in the custody of the guard, or carried 
strapped and locked to his waist. As to the smaller 
payments now sent through the Order-office, they were 
then few indeed. Should any one want to pay a couple 
of pounds or an odd sum to a tradesman, to a parent, to 
a son, to a friend in need, to a charity, to a wife, he must 
wait months for a fortunate opportunity. How changed 
is all now! Near six hundred million letters, or about 
two millions for every working day, are now dropped 
into the iron mouth, with an alinost perfect certainty of 
their safe and quick delivery. More than a million and 
a half are registered during the year. There are now 
2722 Money-order Offices. More than seven millions 
and a half of orders are annually issued, and near fifteen 
million pounds sterling are thus annually transmitted 
with a certainty which most of us have found quite 
infallible. To all this work has now been added 2552. 
Savings Banks, and the amount of deposits already ap- 
proaches three-quarters of a million. How obliged we 
ought to be to so faithful a drudge! But the temptation 
is irresistible, and even the Post-office will be ill-used. 
There are people who would overtask an angel if they 
could command his services. 

The Post-office is not a machine. It must work by 
human means. Its servants must be poor, and we must. 
take our chance of their honesty. They may mean well; 
but there are many thousands of them, and of all there 
is probably not one to whom a £5-note has not often 
been an object of great and hopeless desire. Even 
a half-sovereign is often all the difference between com- 
parative ease and very great misery, to a poor fellow 
keeping up either the appearance of a gentleman, or the 
fact of a family, on eighteen shillings a-week. So the 
Post-otfice does its best not to lead these men into 
temptation. With Money-order Offices and Registration 
accessible to everybody, it continually repeats the warn- 
ing against sending money or valuables by post. The 
disregard of these cautions is a positive dishonesty, 
making the Post-office do what it refuses to do, out of 
regard both to the dangers of transmission and the 
morals of its officers. The dangers are greater than 
people are aware of. An immense number of letters are 
posted every year, even with money, either open or nob 
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directed, or insecurely closed, or illegibly directed, or 
directed to persons who cannot be found. In all these 
cases the money is very liable to: be lost, and the Post- 
office wishes to be excused the responsibility. Only a 
short time ago a tipsy, half-witted postman dropped a 
whole bagful of letters into a gutter, and the whole were 
refunded by the faithful Thames, which refused to retain 
what was not itsown. Last year the Post-office records 
that a tame raven snatched a letter out of a postman’s 
hand, flew away with it, and tore it to pieces, which 
could only just be rejoined sufficiently to make out a 
banker’s check for £30. Small letters sometimes stick 
jn the chinks of a letter-box. or insinuate themselves into 
large letters, whose fate they accoraingly share, for good 
or for ill. Only the other day, a foolish girl was caught 
pouring water into a letter-box, for no other reason than 
that it could be done, and might do some mischief. In 
France they not only caution people against sending 
money or valuables through the post without proper 
notice, but they make ii a punishable affair. No doubt, 
it is quite allowable to do so, and it becomes only a mat- 
ter of discretion. 

The British Post-office, however, does not ask for such 
powers. It is aware that our criminal law has already 
enough on its hands. So, all it proposes in the case of 
those who persist in disregarding its oft-repeated cautions 
is to do for them what they will not do for themselves, 
and double the charge. “ Beginning with the London 
Post-office, all unregistered letters which unquestionably 
contain coin will be selected from the mass, treated as 
registered letters, and subjected to a double registration 
fee.” Some of our readers may think that the only 
delinquents, and consequently the only sufferers, will be 
young ladies and very thonghtless people; but the 
Report mentions a fact which, but for such authority, 
would be past belief. “Not fewer than 6380 bankers’ 
parcels were lately delivered in London in a single day, 
and of these only 482, or about 7} per cent. had been 
registered.” It is supposed on good grounds that a 
large proportion of them contained coin or bank-notes. 
Such a practice is nothing more nor less than a gross 
inhumanity; for, to offer needless temptation to a man’s 
honesty is a greater danger to him than to leave a trap- 
door open under his feet, or a cornice loose over his 
head. When a poor wretch, groaning under the weight 
of debt, and with increasing calls, sees parcels of money 
lying all around him, wholly undistinguishable from 
gossiping letters or tradesmen’s circulars, should he 
yield to a momentary longing, and open the heavy 
envelope, he is scarcely more guilty than the man who 
saved sixpence by not placing his money letter under 
the ordinary provisions for its special security. If the 
Post-office is bound to punish, it is also its duty to pre- 
vent crime by every means in its power; and if it must 
punish the poor tempted sorter or letter-carrier, it is 


justified in inflicting the penalty of a few pence on the 


original tempter. That so immense a work should be 
carried on with so few mishaps and so little dishonesty 
‘on the part of many thousand officials from the middle 
and humble classes of life is a surprising fact, and tells 
well for our country; but nobody can read the trial 
‘of a letter-sorter or carrier without wishing to see 
‘beside him at the bar the man who, for a paltry saving, 
exposed a fellow-creature to so great a temptation. 





KEW GARDENS. 


Iv. 


‘To adopt a modern traveller’s phrase, we must now do 


‘the palm-house. It stands there, gracefully rising on 
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the green sward, a beautiful glass palace, which even in 
these glass-palatial days can well afford to hold its own 
and maintain a rank above them. Before we throw open 
the iron door, which gives access to a whole forest of 
tropical productions, I wish you to observe that Campa- 
nile tower yonder. It is a considerable distance off—a 
quarter of a mile, I think—and is not in the least degree 
suggestive of achimney. A chimney, nevertheless, it is, 
and it belongs to the palm-house. Fuel cannot be 
burned without evolving smoke, and smoke, in all 
countries more civilized than Patagonia, is considered 
to require a chimney for its exit. But a chimney, even 
though so disguised as to seem a tower, would have been 
a very ugly object to stand by the side of a light glass 
palace, and the architect, remembering this fact, has 
placed the palm-house chimney at the long distance jou 
see it. Between the palm-house and the smoke tower a 
subterraneous tunnel communicates. Nor is this all: 
other subterraneous tunnels serve to convey the fuel 
from a stove a long way off, and so well disguised that 
I have never discovered it. Well, we enter, and, if you 
have not been accustomed to tropical scenery, the effect 
will be very striking; nay, the effect must be striking 
even in that case, for herein palms from almost every 
quarter of the world are collected. Nowhere in nature 
can one see so many species of palm trees, or nearly so 
many. Perhaps no denizens of the forest are so chary 
as palms of acclimatization out of their own native 
regions, even though the conditions of soil and climate 
are apparently identical. I think it is Humboldt who 
said that every fifty miles travelled over by him in 
tropical America disclosed a new species of palm. Ox 
all the palms, the species of cocoa-nut are the most cos- 
mopolitan, provided only you make two concessions, in 
demanding which they are very exacting. They must 
have heat, and they must be fanned with sea breezes. 
Cocoa-nuts will not flourish very far removed from the 
sea. Hence there are no cocoa-nut trees in Central 
Africa, though plentiful enough on the coast. At the 
time of my last visit to Kew Gardens, the palm-house 
gardener told me that there was only one specimen of the 
real cocoa-nut palm in the conservatory—not very vigorous, 
but an object of great care—though there were specimens 
of cocoa-nuts of other species. 

The observer, gezing upon palm trees for the first time, 
will be forcibly struck with two things—their extreme 
beauty, and the difference between them and other trees. 
Though frequently of gigantic dimensions, they some- 
times convey an impression of littleness, because of their 
structure, which is on a model not widely different from 
the stalks of certain tall grasses. In point of fact the 
palms are, botanically speaking, very near neighbours to 
the grasses. Their great, often gigantic dimensions, will 
impose a difficulty in the way of the non-botanical ob- 
server, I am aware; but mere dimensions are not heeded 
by the botanist in effecting his arrangement of orders 
and species. The sugar-cane—a real grass, growing as 
it often does fifteen or sixteen feet high—is quite big 
enough, and tall enough, to dispose of any opinion you 
may have formed, that grasses must necessarily be small. 
And what shall we say about the bamboo in this very 
palm-house? Pass on a little way and you will see it, 
towering with slender trunk even above the palms them- 
selves. Now the bamboo is a veritable grass: nothing 
else can you make out of it; and when any person 
unaccustomed to botanical study comes to reflect upon 
bamboo characteristics, the grassy idea will soon cease 
to be repngnant. Ounce of the most prominent features 
of the palm tribe is the straightness aud singleness of 
their stems, whereas the trees commonly met with in our 
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forests have branches on their trunks; branching amongst 
the palm tribe is very rare indeed. Asa whole, they may 
be called branchless; nevertheless, the Dhoum palm of 
Upper Egypt branches. 

After wending our way along the palm-sbaded avenues 
awhile, it may be well if we ascend one of the spiral 
iron staircases, considerately placed to give the visitor 
an opportunity of looking down on the beautiful deni- 
zens of the palm-house. Let us ascend, and glance 
the eye along as far as eye-glance can reach; it is not 
very far, because of the dense foliage. Observe, now, 
the variety of that foliage. The characteristics of the 
palm family are very narrowly circumscribed; never- 
theless, the Creator bas wrought out much diversity of 
aspect. Some palm trunks are scaly, like serpents: 
others are banded at regular intervals with hoop-like 
circles. Some enter the ground by one deep root, whilst 
others thrust out branched rootlets, after the manner 
of the legs of a many-legged stool. But it is in their 
foliage that palms manifest the greatest variety of aspect, 
at least in captivity. Were their many-natured fruit 
pendent from their stem tops, the difference between dif- 
ferent palms would be more striking than we find it here, 
That cocoa-nuts are the produce of cocoa-nut palms, the 
reader is aware. Dates grow on date palms, many 
specimens of which you will bere see in the palm-house, 
The branched Dbhoum palm of Upper Egypt yields a 
fruit very much like gingerbread to the taste; and palm 
oil, which now finds such numerous applications, is the 
produce of an African member of the palm tribe—the 
least beautiful of all the whole palm family it may be, 
but perhaps the most important. Looking at African 


palm-oil as it exists in its natural state, you would pro- 
bably form no conception of the numerous changes of 


appearance it can be made to assume, and the manifold 
uses it is put to. Yellow, and baving a peculiar smell, 
you would perhaps not fancy that, after being submitted 
to a chemical treatment, described in “'The Leisure 
Hour” some years ago, it could ever have been meta- 
morphosed into those beautifully white inodorous com- 
posite candles. The uses to which the palm tribe are 
put are next to innumerable. The various uses of the 
cocoa-nut palm alone are said to be as numerous as the 
days of the year. Very much, if not most of the sugar 
produced, in the East Indies, comes from the juice of 
more than one of the palm tribe. How the external 
husk of the cocoa-nut can be pulled into fibre, and that 
fibre woven into cordage, we most of us know. ‘The 
cabbage-palm is so called, because, its head when cut off 
may be served up as a vegetable. One of the varieties 
of the medicinal substance catechu, (there are several,) is 
the produce of a palm, and a member of the palm tribe 
called Phytelephas macrocarpa, au inbabitant of the Mag- 
dalena. New Granada furnishes seeds so nearly resembling 
ivory, that, under the denomination of ivory nuts, they 
are employed as a substitute, The wax palm is also a 
native of New Grenada and the Andes. It is one of the 
palms discovered by Humboldt, aud the stem of it when 
full grown is covered with a waxy substance, having al- 
most the same properties as beeswax. From these re- 
marks some notion will be derived of the importance and 
the diverse uses of palm trees. Taken altogether, it may 
be doubted whether any natural family is more remark- 
able or more useful. Meriting, as the palm tribe do, 
much more of observation than we can give to them, it 
is with regret that I bid them farewell. 

Let us not neglect the bananas, some of which are 
always to be seeu in this house. Very nearly resem- 
bling them are the plantains—so near, indeed, is the 
alliance, that. Humboldt considers them to be varieties of 
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the same species, A single cluster of banana or plantain 
fruit often weighs seventy or eighty pounds, even when 
produced in the stoves of this country. Judge, then, 
what must be the fertility of these plants when growing 
under favourable circumstances of soil and climate in 
their native regions. 

If the dragon tree should make itself evident before 
you leave the palm-house, give it more attention than 
its somewhat shabby exterior would bespeak. Most of 
us have heard or read about the giant tree of Orotava, 
in Teneriffe. Humboldt states that this giant tree mea- 
sured, when he saw it, no less than forty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, a little above the ground, Tradition relates 
that this particular dragon tree was venerated by the 
aborigines of Teneriffe, as was the elm of Ephesus by the 
Greeks, and that in 1400 it was as large and hollow as 
it is now! 

Take a glance at the Zamias, Cycases, and Encepha- 
lartus, in the south wing of the palm-house. They all 
inhabit hot countries naturally, else they would not 
here be found in the palm-house. Not one in our days 
has ever been seen growing in temperate climes; never- 
theless, plants similar to these are discoverable in the 
oolite formation in England, as. at Portland Island. 

In this house, too, is the coffee tree. Observe it, sprout- 
ing from a rock, thus causing us to remember that it isa 
native of a rocky region. The coffee tree belongs to the 
same botanical family as the cinchona bark trees: just 
consider, then, how much we are all indebted to this 
tribe. The sight of a coffee tree will perhaps bring to 
our mind, by association of ideas, a picture of lazy Turks 
sipping the fragrant beverage from tiny little cups; but 
please remember, there was a period iu the early history 
of coffee when Mussulmans opposed its use with hardly 
less violence than they now oppose the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; similarly they opposed the use of tobacco, 
but unavailingly. Plants of the papaw and of the cko- 
colate tree (sometimes called the cocoa or cacao tree, 
yielding the cocoa of the shops) are also here, the former 
presented to Kew Gardens by His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland. The papaw tree is a native of the 
West Indies, where it is much valued for the property 
it has of making tough meat tender—a quality of 
great importance to those persons who, living in 
hot climates, and not being able to do without meat 
altogether, must eat it on the very day of killing. As 
for chocolate, perhaps few need be informed that it is a 
sort of paste, amongst the constituents of which cocoa is 
chief. Sugar, spices, starch, and a few other things, 
make up the rest—vanilla, in the composition of certain 
fancy chocolates, not being forgotten. It is a curious 
circumstance that theine, the active principle of tea, caf- 
feine, the active principle of coffee, aud theobromine, that 
of cocoa, are all very nearly allied in chemical composi- 
tion. 

We have described the euphorbia tribe already, 
finding them come so prominently under our notice as 
inhabitants of the succulent-house. Here, in the palm- 
house, as better suiting its tender constitution, we shall 
find a giant euphorbia, called Huphorbia grandidens. Its 
stout and lofty trunk towers twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and throws out branches very suggestive of a 
candelabrum, Like all the euphorbia tribe, this, when 
wounded, exudes a milky juice, which is acrid and poi- 
sonous. So very poisonous is the milky juice of the 
Euphorbia grandidens, that the South Africans poison 
their arrows and assegais with it. Another very cele- 
brated tree here to be found is the tanghin tree, of 
evil repute, employed by the priests and magistrates of 
Madagascar as a sort of ordeal. A native is accused of 
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some sort of crime, and, instead of being tried by evi- 
dence and questioning, he is made to swallow more or 
less of the tanghin nut. If he dies, his culpability is 
taken for granted; but if he survive the ordeal, he is 
considered an innocent man. The tapioca tree, Jatropha 
manihot, now solicits one glance of attention. It is a 
euphorbiaceous tree, and therefore the juice of it is poi- 
sonous. However, the deadly juice of the roots of this 
tree being dissipated by pressure and heat, the result is 
that delicate substamce tapioca, so mice for making pud- 
dings, and so prized by the invalid. Were we to pause 
before every notability here present in the palm-house, 
it would go hard with our dinner. Many of them must 
be neglected; and now the observer feels that, with all 
possible industry, preparation, and good will, Kew Gar- 
dens cannot be properly gone over and studied in a day. 
On no account, however, must we fail to notice the ban- 
yan tree. In its native country one banyan tree often 
covers whole acres by its continuous growth, throwing 
down branches, which take to earth and form stems in 
their turn. The little fellow here before us gives some 
notion of what his rooting propensities would be if let 
alone, though the necessities of Kew palm-house impose 
a limit to his branching. 

And now one look more at this beautiful scene, and we 
pass out to visit the new museum, separated from the 
palm-house by an ornamental lake. The visitor must 
not omit seeing both of the museums, though little can 
be said about them here. Less showy than the open 
garden plants and conservatories, the museum specimens 
are not less useful to such as are botanically inclined. 
The living plants cannot, as we have seen, be all arranged 
tcgether in their own natural family cireles. The ferns, 


for example, require two distinct houses—one for tropical 


the other for temperate ferns, and so it is with most 
others. As for dead plants, the ease is different; the 
members of each natural family can be arranged together 
in such manner that the visitor may perceive the chief 
productions of each natural family. The proper way 
to study the new museum—the one immediately opposite 
the palm-hoase—is to begin up-stairs and keep descend- 
ing. But this need not prevent your looking to the 
right immediately you pass the entrance-doorway, for 
the purpose of noticing a wax model, the size of life, of 
that celebrated rhizanth or root-flower of which we have 
spoken. You will observe that, although large, it isa 
poor mushroom-like thing, and, like a mushroom in its 
habits, keeps close to the ground. So different is this 
root-flower from every other member of the vegetable 
kingdom, that you will no longer wonder that botanists 
hardly know where to put it, or how to class it; whence, 
in pure desperation, they have ended by giving the rhi- 
zanths aclass to themselves all alone. On the other side 
of the doorway is am enormous wooden bowl used by 
certain of the South-Sea Islanders, on festive occasions, 
to drink an intoxicating liquor out of The method of 
preparing this intoxicating liquor is none of the nicest, 
though not a little curious. 

It would be quite impossible for me, as the guide of a 
leisure hour, to do justice to the contents of either this 
or the old museum. Moreover, it would be unnecessary 
that I should enter upon the task. A very excellent 
museum guide has been written, and can be procured in 
the gardens for a trifle. By the aid of that book, and 
printed placards, and civil atténdants, always ready to 
give information, no visitor desirous of looking through 
the museums for instruction can fail to achieve his olyject. 
Therefore will I pass from this museum and the next, 
aud, leaving my ideal companions to wander in these 
beautiful gardens awhile longer, prepare to say farewell. 





Whenever we gaze upon the wonders and the beauties 
of created things, the mind should rise from the condition 
of mere curiosity, satisfied to reflect upon the beneficence 
of God, who has made created things so fair to view 
and so completely adapted to our wants. Little necessity, 
however, does there seem to be for inculcating these 
truths when the treasures of a botanical garden are in 
question. ‘They speak for themselves. They cannot be 
gazed upon without begetting emotions of joy and grati- 
tude for the infinite goodness and infinite wisdom of the 
Almighty Creator of them and us. 

And now one final word. Amongst those who read 
this record, many, in all probability, will at some time or 
other pass to other lands, and visit other scenes, and 
possess the ability more or less to aid the great national 
work of acclimatization prosecuted in Kew Gardens. 
Let all sueh remember that it is a duty incumbent on 
them to contribute their mite of exotics, each traveller 
according to his means. 


Since the above was written, we have received the 
last Report. on the progress and condition of the Gar- 
dens, from which we give an extract :— 

The number of visitors to the Royal Gardens during the 
year 1861 was 480,070, being 54,656 in excess of the year 
1860. 


I.—BOTANIC GARDEN. 


After reporting on various important foreign opera- 
tions, in the way of sending seeds and plants to India and 
the colonies, the director thus records some of the recent 
changes in the garden. “This year a small plant-house 
has been built in the Botanic Garden for the accommoda- 
tion of tropical tree ferns, the most graceful, and, perhaps, 
the most admired of all our stove plants, but which, from 
requiring, in addition to considerable height, a very uni- 
form amount of temperature, shade, and humidity, do 
not succeed well in our larger houses. Being built in 
the centre of a block of hot-houses, it is heated at a very 
small cost from the same apparatus as these. 

“ With the exception of a few frames for cultivating 
Alpine plants, etc., and pits for forcing roses, azaleas, 
etc., for ornameuting the houses in spring, there has 
been no increase of plant-houses. 

“On the other hand, the large old flue-heated house, 
No. 8, has been pulled down, and its contents placed in 
the octagons of the new winter-garden in the pleasure 
grounds. 

* A commodious reading-room for the foremen and 
gardeners, with dwelling-rooms for two of the former, 
has been erected adjoining the director’s office. To 
this the men’s library has been removed, and in it Pro- 
fessor Oliver voluntarily delivers lectures to the foremen, 
gardeners, etc., throughout the winter months. 

“ A handsome drinking-fountain has been erected near 
the old museum, and some new flower-beds added along 
the principal walks; and progressive improvements have 
been made in the shrubberies, by clearing them, and 
planting flowering trees amongst them and on the 
lawns. 

" JL—THE PLEASURE GROUNDS, OR ARBORETUM. 


“The new lake, which occupies nearly five acres, is now 
approaching completion, the terrace around the winter 
garden having been formed of the excavated materials, 
and a large quantity having also been used in gravelling 
our walks, and forming the islands, etc. The tunnel 
has also been formed between the river and the bed of 
the lake. 

“The winter garden, or new large conservatory. This 
building, which is intended to supply our main deside- 
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ratum—a means of cultivating the trees and shrubs of 
temperate climates, especially of our colonial possessions, 
and which will afford to the public an attractive and in- 
structive resort during the winter months, will consist 
of — 
Length. Breadth. 

1, Agrandcentre . 212.6 137.6 

2. Two octagons . oa 50 25 ft. 

3. Two wings . - 112.6 62.6 37 ft. 9 in. 

“These several portions communicate with each other 
by a long central vista. 

“The superficies will be 48,392 feet, or about 1? acre.* 
Total length, including the vestibules, 583 feet. 

“ Of these portions, the two octagons were completed 
during last autumn, and immediately filled from the 
overflowing contents of the conservatories in the Botanie 
Gardens. Workmen are now engaged on the grand 
centre, which is to be finished in the course of the 
autumn. 

“The only other new works connected with the plea- 
sure grounds are the addition of an office-room to the 
curator’s residence, and the erection of the magnificent 
spar of Douglas pine. This superb pole is unrivalled in 
Europe for height, symmetry, and excellence of material; 
it was presented to the Royal Gardens by Edward Stamp, 
Esq., and was erected not less on account of its orna- 
mental character, than because, towering as it does to 
nearly twice the height of the fine trees around it, it is 
admirably calculated to exhibit to the public the relative 
size and bulk of the timber trees of one of our own colo- 
nies—British Columbia—where the forests from which 
it was obtained mainly consist of this kind of tree (Abies 
Douglasii), and where it often attains a height of 300 
feet. For the erection of this spar, the services of a 
party of mast-makers, from the dockyard at Woolwich, 
were liberally accorded by his Grace the Duke of So- 
merset; and the operation was succegsfully accomplished 
in May last, under the superintendence of Mr. Isaacs, 
the inspector of that department. The following are its 
dimensions :— 


Height. 
60 ft. 


Ft. In. 
- 159 0 
aS 
- 160 0 


Total length 

Diameter at heel 

Cubic contents ne 

Weight, 4 tons 8 ewt. 2 qrs. 

Age, about 250 years. 

Tota] length of the original tree, abgut-220 feet. 

“ Nurseries. These are kept well stocked with healthy 

young plants. From that appropriated to the supply of 
our own grounds, we are drawing largely for increasing 
our plantations destined to the rearing of trees as suc- 
cessors to too many of our old ones, now fast hastening 
to decay. ‘l'bat for the supply of the Metropolitan parks 
has been found both useful and economical; and, in ad- 
dition to the elms and planes, we have now, by the order 
of the first commissioner, a great quantity of hollies, and 
a variety of deciduous trees. 


IIl.—SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. MUSEUMS. 

“ These receive constant additions of objects of interest 
and value, and are annually more resorted to by:persons 
in search of information regarding woods, drugs, dye- 
stuffs, textile materials, etc. During the last year, the 
inquiries relating to timber have largely increased, and 
some valuable specimens have been received, especially 
from the oak forests of the south of Europe, and from 
West Africa; both procured by officers despatched by 
the Admiralty for the purpose. A large and very beau- 
tiful collection of specimens has been bequeathed to the 





* The Palm-house contains 24,000 feet superficies ; the Conservatory at 
Chatsworth, 15,276; and that at Syon, 7785 feet, 
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museum by the late Rev. Professor Henslow, of Cam- 
bridge, to whom I have in various reports alluded as 
one to whom we are pre-eminently indebted, and who 
cordially co-operated in the arrangements and completion 
of our museum collections, during a period of fifteen 
years. A new and efficient official museum guide-book 
has been prepared by our librarian, Professor Oliver, and 
is sold at sixpence a copy (half the price of the former 
edition). Large accessions may be expected to the mu- 
seums during the present year, of various articles, pro- 
curable both by gift and purchase, at the close of the 
forthcoming International Exhibition. 


HERBARIUM AND LIBRARY, 

“ Large additions have been made to these, and especi- 
ally to the herbarium ; partly by correspondence and pur- 
chase, and partly by officers in the employ of the Admi- 
ralty, the Foreign and Colonial Offices. 

“Such is the complete and useful state to which this 
department has attained, that no botanical work of any 
importance now appears, either in England or abroad, 
without acknowledging the assistance rendered by the 
Royal Gardens; and scarcely a day passes throughout 
the year without numerous applications for the names of 
plants, or other information concerning them, by resi- 
dents in our colonies and in India, nurserymen, amateurs, 
and scientific botanists. The number of botanists who 
take up their quarters temporarily at Kew, or have re- 
peatedly visited it for the sole purpose of working in 
the herbarium and library, is greater than ever; and an 
active correspondence is carried on with all parts of the 
world. 

“IT have also to announce the mission of a collector to 
Japan, under the joint auspices of our own Board and 
the Admiralty. 

“Of works prepared in this department, and chiefly 
devoted to the plants of this establishment, the following 
are published regularly, almost wholly from materials in 
the Royal Gardens and Herbarium:—‘'The Botanical 
Magazine’ (of which eighty-seven volumes and five thou- 
sand plates have now appeared); the ‘ Species Filicum ;’ 
‘Illustrations of Garden Ferns, and of British Ferns.’ 

“Dr. Hooker and Mr. Bentham are engaged on a new 
work—a ‘ Genera Plantarum’—of which the first volume 
is now in the press. A series of articles has further 
been contributed to different scientific periodicals and 
works of travels, on the plants of Japan, the oaks of 
Palestine, the botany of Fernando Po, the cedars of 
Lebanon, the vegetation of the Arctic Regions, etc. 

“The most important step, however, taken in this 
department, has been the commencement of a uniform 
series of inexpensive coloniul floras, which are urgently 
required by colonists, manufacturers, and travellers, as 
well as by scientific botanists, horticulturists, and ama- 
teurs, but which, owing to the labour and expense of 
compiling them, and the necessity of doing this in such 
an establishment as the Herbarium at Kew alone affords, 
can never be undertaken by private individuals, unaided 
by Government. 

(Signed) “W. J. Hooker, 
“ Director.” 





LEDESDALE GRANGE. 
A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORN-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER VII.—MR. AKMITTAGE AND HIS MOTTO. 
Tne handsome carriage drove on at a rapid pace, and its 
occupants for some time preserved unbroken silence. 
Young Nelly Armittage kept her bright eyes fixed 
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intently on the rug beneath her feet, but the amused 
smile which played about her mouth showed that the 
general tenor of her thoughts was not unpleasant. 

“A pretty woman is Mrs. Purdon,” Mrs. Armittage 
observed at last. 

“Oh, a most engaging creature,” was her companion’s 
response, “ winning to a degree.” 

“Just so; but a child in all practical matters, a 
thorough baby.” 

Burnt-hollow was little more than three miles from 
Ledesdale, and the “ pair” made short work of it. As 
the carriage drove up to the door of the “ big house,” a 
miserably thin and shabby looking man standing outside 
the porch arrested the ladies’ attention ; he half smiled— 
the caricature of a smile it was—as he took off his hat. 

“ Mamma,” said Nelly in a whisper, “surely that is not 
Hudson P” 

“Nonsense, child!” was the reply; but on looking 
closer, Mrs. Armittage exclaimed in a tone of real con- 
cern, “ Hudson! is it possible?” 

“Yes ma'am, it’s me,” was the answer. “ You'd like 
not to have known me, and no wonder; I’m altered 
enough not to know myself.” 

“You are indeed sadly changed; but come in,” she 
added kindly, “and tell us how you are getting on.” 

“On!” said the man bitterly, “ it’s of I'm getting, and 
have been ever since I left the master; I’m scarce fit to 
stand inside a decent house.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you must come in;” but the tone was 
less pressing, for, as she afterwards observed to Miss 
Bell, “it was impossible effectually to relieve the man, 
and it seemed almost wrong to encourage false hopes on 
his part.” However, he did go in, sat down in the hall, 


and had some bread and cheese—eating as though he 


and a good meal had long been strangers to each other. 
Mrs. Armittage was “ very sorry indeed that an engage- 
ment would prevent her remaining long with him;” but 
she stayed long enough to hear what sent a sharp pang 
of regret through her worldly and frivolous but not 
quite insensible heart. Hudson had for many years 
been manager of some small iron-works under Mr. Ar- 
mittage. Under a previous failure of this gentleman’s 
he had suffered considerably, but had weathered the 
storm; the last had been fatal tohim. The works were 
finally closed and himself dismissed from office, a con- 
siderable sum due to him from his master, which he had 
not the smallest hope of ever receiving. Trade in the 
district was low at the time, and he failed to obtain 
another situation as manager. He had at last taken a 
clerk’s place; but want and anxiety had done their busi- 
ness, and for seven weeks he had been confined to a bed 
of sickness. During that time, as he told Mrs. Armit- 
tage, all his affairs had “ gone to rack;” he was now 
utterly destitute, and that with a wife and five young 
children dependent on him. Before he left the house 
Mrs. Armittage took out a very handsome purse and 
gave him half-a-crown “for his youngest child,” as she 
pleasantly observed. Oh, if she bad followed him to his 
wretched home, and could there have seen him fling him- 
self down and sob from the depths of a heart bowed 
down in misery, she could scarcely have returned and 
dressed herself for the evening, in the same “ gay spirits” 
for which Miss Bell was wont to say she envied her. 
The master of the house returned home to a late din- 
ner, bringing with him a Mr. Royster—the same fat 
gentleman at whose loudness of voice Mr. Lucas had 
once taken umbrage. ‘lhe Armittages were used to his 
voice, and did not mind it. Mr. Armittage was a comely 


looking person, with a florid complexion and an air of 


extreme contentment with himself and the world in 
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general. This appearance of general satisfaction became 
particular when the decanters and dessert were placed 
upon the table, and the two liveried servants bad left the 
room. Then Mrs. Armittage told the story of poor 
Hudson, at which she affirmed her “ heart had bled,” q 
statement fully corroborated by her dear cousin. Her 
husband listened with an air of calm commiseration, 
and expressed regret that Hudson should have been 
reduced so low; but added, that he had “always con- 
sidered him an indolent fellow, with a very poor creature 
indeed of a wife.” 

“ And when that is the case,” said Mr. Royster, in his 
loudest accents, “ when the help-meet fails, what can be 
expected, eh, ladies?” As this speech seemed chiefly 
addressed to Miss Bell, she murmured an answer in 
which something about “woman’s mission” predomi- 
nated, whereat both gentlemen seemed mightily di- 
verted. 

“I hope, Mary Ann,” continued Mr. Armittage, “you 
did not encourage Hudson to repeat his visit?” 

“Certainly not, my love,’ was the reply; “ knowing 
your many claims, I gave my own mite, and said that if 
we heard of anything which might benefit him, you would 
send him word.” 

“ By the way,” interposed the fat gentleman, assisting 
himself to wine, “I saw old Bakewell in town yes- 
terday.” 

“ Ah!” said his host in a careless tone, “and how is 
he getting on?” Bakewell, it may be briefly mentioned 
here, was an old creditor of Mr. Armittage’s; his had 
been a trifling claim—merely a matter of some eight or 
nine hundred; yet he might have felt its loss. 

“Well,” said Mr. Royster, “I should say he was 
going to the dogs as fast as a fellow would wish to go, 
from all I hear; yet he keeps up as jaunty an outside as 
youorI do. ‘Never say die’ is his motto, apparently, 
ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!’ repeated the master of the house; “try 
that wine, Royster: it’s a new vintage, and one which my 
ladies here specially approve of.” 

“A calumny,” cried Mrs. Armittage. 

“ Oh, most abominable,” responded Miss Bell; yet they 
had both seemed rather to like it. : 

“There’s talk of a strike among the colliers here- 
abouts,” was Mr. Royster’s next observation, having 
tested the merits of the new vintage. 

“There always is, I think,” said Mrs. Armittage. “I 
do believe colliers are the most discontented lot on the 
face of this earth.” 

“Or under it,” put in her eldest daughter. 

“Or under it, then; give them a guinea a day and 
they’d strike for one pound one and six;” and the lady 
laughed amazingly at her own facetiousness. 

“The excelsior spirit is largely developed now a days, 
eh Royster?” observed her husband; “witness Marriott 
and his men; there’s a charming example of liberty, 
equality, loving your neighbour, and the rest of it.” 

“ Marriott's a humbug, begging the ladies’ pardon,” 
answered Mr. Royster; “he'll live to find that ‘ Every 
man for himself’ in this world is the best motto to stand 
the test of time, for all his fine professions ;” at which 
speech Nelly Armittage looked very much disgusted ; 
but as her mamma was leaving the room, she was fain to 
follow without giving further expression to her feelings. 
And then Mr. Armittage and his guest talked seriously 
of many matters not. at all necessary or even expedient 
to introduce before the other members of his family. 
Crusty subjects sume of them would seem to be, and 
hard to be digested, notwithstanding that the aid of 
several “ vintages” was invoked, and brought to bear on- 
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the discussion. Mr. Royster’s voice grew louder, and 
his host’s eomplexion deeper than before ; but somehow, 
the look of general satisfaction lessened, an expression 
of perplexity, even of trouble, took its place, and on at 
least one countenance lines of care were manifest, which 
scarcely before had been perceptible. Mr. Armittage 
had long ago taken the proverb already quoted as the 
rule of his life and conduct; if it had not always worked 
successfully, it had as yet contented him. Possibly he 
was now to learn that the command to deal with others 
even as we should wish them to deal with us, was not 
given without the power of punishing its violation, even 
in this world, as well as of rewarding its observance. 

It was tolerably late when the gentlemen found their 
way into the drawing-room. After tea, the two sisters 
played duets, and Miss Bell sang that there was “not in 
the wide world a valley so sweet,” in thrilling accents, 
which, from the air being set high, occasionally became 
ashriek. Mr. Armittage went to sleep, snoring a bass 
accompaniment. Mr. Royster had a resigned expression, 
and though he twice began to whistle, stopped instantly 
and looked entranced. ‘The lady of the house nodded in 
her easy-chair, at intervals smiling blandly on the as- 
sembled group; and so the evening wore away. 
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OR, A RUSH TO THE NEW GOLD-FIELDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

CHAPTER IV.—LEAVE FOR WAITAHUNA — COMPLAINTS OF THE 
MINERS—THEIR WANTS AND MISERIES—“ PROSPECTS ”—“ sTA- 
TIONS "—START FOR TOWN—“ WILL YOU EVER GO HOME?” 
—“THE POWERS OF MUD”—RAW BREAD—A NEW ZEALAND 
FOREST—AN APOLOGY—PART WITIL MY COMPANIONS. 


Leaving Gabriel’s Gully in the morning, we reached the 
digging of Waitahuna at noon, the distance being about 


thirteen miles. The greatest part of the population at 
Waitahuna had but lately come to the province, and they 
were making great complaints about the scarcity of gold, 
firewood, flour, and everything but sources of misery. A 
few were doing well at Waitahuna, but a minority of the 
diggers were wholly unprovided with the proper tools for 
the kind of work required, and, the ground not being 
rich, they were unable to make it pay them. 

Boards for a “tom” or sluice could be bought for 
fifteen pounds, by going fifteen miles for them, over a 
track where five men were required to bring a sufficient 
quantity of boards for one small sluice. I was told that 
one man, a few miles from the diggings, had a large 
quantity of lumber, but that he would only send one 
small load in at a time to the diggings; which enabled 
him to get two shillings and sixpence and threershillings 
per foot for his boards. There were some who bad 
the proper appliances for working, and yet were unsuc- 
cessful; but this always has been and always will be the 
case, on all diggings, good and bad. 

Near the head of the workings on Waitahuna flat, I saw 
a place but little prospected, and, seeing that the ground 
seemed to be shallow, I borrowed some tools of a store- 
keeper, and in little over an hour’s work sunk a hole. I 
washed several dishes of dirt from the bottom of the 
hole, in all of which I got prospects that wonld pay 
wages with a tom or sluice, but 1 did not go to Otago to 
work for a little. I went there with the hope that it 
possibly might be equal to California or Victoria, in the 
best days of either. On first landing in Dunedin I saw 
such was not the case, and my trip to the diggings was 
ouly one of curiosity very dearly bought. 1 showed my 
prospects and the claim.to a man who bad taken some 
trouble to give me all the information he could about the 
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digging, and, as he and his “ mates ” had veen unable to 
find any place where they could make the price of their 
food, they gladly accepted the claim aud commenced work- 
ing it the next morning. 

I have seen miners enduring many hardships, but 
never saw them so perfectly miserable as at Waitahuna. 
There was no firewood to be got except some small sticks 
—vine and brush—and these the diggers had to bring 
on their backs from a mountain three miles away. Nearly 
all the claims were wet, and those working them could 
not afford the fire to warm and dry themselves in the 
evening: the little sticks must only be used for making 
the tea, and half baking the flour. From the time I left 
Dunedin until I returned to.it, I ate no bread that was 
well baked. 

There was but very little provisions on the diggings, 
and the sellers of flour would not let one party have a 
bagful at a time, but would only measure them out a 
few pannikinsful at one shilling each. One man with 
whom I had been acquainted in Victoria, told me that 
often a man would have to go to several places before he 
could find any flour, and that he had done that, and then 
mixed the flour up in cold water and eaten it, being too 
weary and hungry to go after the brushwood to cook it. 
He said this was often done, even by men with plenty ot 
money. Some of the diggers occasionally went to some 
of the stations a few miles from the diggings, and pro- 
cured a supply of provisions; but to do this required 
eightortenmen. ‘This number of men would be treated 
civilly, and could buy provisions at a reasonable price. 
If one or two men went to a station, they could only buy 
anything by paying about three times as much as they 
would have to do if accompanied by several others; for 
numbers inspired the fear that the provisions would be 
taken by force, if they could not be obtained for a fair 
price. We heard of one man, who, being the only one 
having flour to sell, raised the price of it to eighteenpence 
per pint. A mob of hungry diggers gathered, and kept 
him quiet with a revolver at his head, while they weighed 
out flour to those who wanted it, and paid him the just 
price. The ship biscuit, so much despised by the diggers 
on the way to Otago, was a luxury on the diggings at 
Waitahuna, and, owing to the want of firewood, sold for 
two shillings per pound. Very little meat was consumed 
by the population of Waitahuna, probably owing to the 
difficulty of cooking it, although the price was sufficiently 
high to limit its consumption amongst a population where 
but few were making anything. 

I was convinced, from all I heard and saw, that there 
is plenty of ground at Waitahuna, that, if situated in Vic- 
toria, would pay very well, and will probably yet be 
worked to some profit where it is, when provisions be- 
come cheaper and some other changes take place. To 
work a claim properly at Waitahuna requires not less 
than four men, and these four should have two other 
mates to hunt up food and firewood. The diggings were 
not rich, and most of the claims were wet. The gold 
cost too much labour and the flour too much money. 
These disadvantages, combined with want of firewood, 
made the Waitahuna diggings, m my opinion, “a good 
place to go from,” and thousands of others, by their 
actions, plainly expressed themselves as being in the 
same belief. The reader, however, must not infer that 
there will be no. firewood or timber on any part of what 
may prove to be gold-fields in Otago, because there is 
none at Waitahuna. Otago does contain large tracts of 
ground thickly covered with timber, and gold may be 
found where it grows. 

So. miserable every one seemed to be living, so 
wretched and cheerless every one and everything ap- 
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peared, that we did not care about staying long at Waita- 
huna, and we left for town in the afternoon of the second 
day after we arrived there. Wishing to see as much of 
the country as possible, we did not return by the same 
road as we followed to the diggings. We went to the 
diggings by the long road and returned by the short one, 
and were advised to do this by the “ road wise,” and to 
avoid, in going up, the climbing of Mount Managutua, 
or, as the diggers called it, “ Mount Hard Struggle,” in 
climbing which full five miles had to be walked. 

On the first night out, of our return to town, we man- 
aged to hang the tent over two little sticks, and spread 
it out so that the three of us could get under it. Before 
we made a start the next morning, a beavy rain began 
falling. While under the tent trying to keep dry, several 
men passed with heavy loads on them, on the way to 
the diggings. They had started a little too early in the 
morning, when the weather was fair. Stephen, thinking 
they were more worthy of pity or ridicule than ourselves, 
called out to them, saying, “ Mates, will you ever go 
home?” It was probably the only question to which 
they could not have made some witty, or, probably, some 
coarse reply; but for the last four years that question 
has occasioned a throe of despair in the minds of gold- 
diggers, and left them but a sigh for a reply to it. When 
a party in Victoria has sunk a prospecting hole, where 
they may have had cement and spent much time and 
money over it, there is generally a number who are 
“ shepherding” claims joining them, and all go to see the 
“ prospect ” washed when the hole is bottomed. When, 
in washing the dirt, all the gravel and sand is washed 
out of the dish and nothing yellow remains in it, some 
one is sure to ask, “ Mate, will you ever go home?” 

When a party of diggers have spent several days or 
weeks in making a dam, and the first rain causes a flood 
that sweeps it away, they never can stand for a minute 
contemplating the ruins of their work, without some 
kind friend calling out, “ Mate, will you ever go home?” 

To the majority of the diggers in Otago this question 
fell very chilly on the spirit, for the prospect before them 
was certainly very gloomy. Too many had come there 
with hopes too high and pockets too light. It is diffi- 
cult for people who have never left good homes, and 
spent years in the vain pursuit of trying to make a for- 
tune by gold-digging, to realize the stunning effect of the 
question, “ Mate, will you ever go home?” 

Many gold-hunters have left home and friends when 
young; and when, after suffering many hardships, after 
spending years of the most valuable part of life, and 
seeing the prospects of the future becoming darker each 
year, they are asked, “Will you ever go home?” it is 
enough, so Stephen suid, “to make a man lie down and 
never to get up again.” 

Our tent not being properly pitched, the water began 
‘to run through and under it, till by degrees we became 
as wet as though we had been moving on through the 
rain. Seeing that nothing was to be gained by staying 
longer there, we rolled up the wet tent aud blankets and 
started on onr way. 

I had often heard and seen something of “ the powers 
of mud,” but I learnt more that day of the full extent of 
its forces, than I ever knew before. In most places, after 
a fall of rain, the soil has to be manufactured into mud 
with footsteps, carriage wheels, etc.; but this is not the 
case with the earth in the vicinity of Waitabuna, for the 
rain, much or little, mingles with the earth without any 
preparation, in the exact proportion to make mud that 
it is nearly impossible for frail humanity to contend with. 

Besides the physical weariness caused by this conten- 
tion, there is the wear and tear of spirit, which is yery de- 
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moralizing to a person striving for an even quietude of 
temper. We struggled with the powers of the Waita- 
huna road mud for nine or ten miles, when we found an 
“accommodation house,” and being weary, cold, and 
hungry, we determined to stop till the next day. For 
dinner we had some half-baked bread, or dough, I 
am not certain which. Seeing some bread on another 
table that appéared to be better baked, I asked the 
woman to let us have some of it, and was told that it 
was “for the mon of the house.” “But, my good 
woman,” said Stephen, “can’t you let us have that, and 
bake some more for the gude mon, or introduce what we 
have to the fire again for him?” “ You will no get the 
best in the house, dinna think it, noo,” was the answer; 
and we were compelled to finish our meal with the raw 
bread. 

The next morning we started at daylight, and by 
walking fast and losing no time we reached Dunedin 
about nine o'clock in the evening, having walked that 
day, through the mud and carrying a load, about thirty- 
five miles. This day’s walk we were urged to do by the 
remembrance of our former miseries in camping out. 
We exerted ourselves to get through; but from the 
effects of that journey I did not recover for several days. 

I had that day an opportunity of seeing something of 
a New Zealand forest. The trees were very near neigh- 
bours to each other, and the spaces between were filled 
closely with bushes. Wherever there was room for a 
vine to creep between the trees and bushes, it was there 
in all its verdant beauty and fond entwining affection. 
All the trees and bushes in the forest seemed locked and 
bound together by the vines, which were spread thickly 
on the ground, and seemed strangling each other in the 
tops of the trees. Ifa person could have got into the 
thicket and cut through the body of a tree, I do not 
think it could have fallen, so well supported was every- 
thing by the vines. Little birds could not fly beneath 
the shade of that forest, and their little excursions had 
to be taken over it—so thickly was it filled with trees, 
bushes, and vines. A few months before, I had been 
amused by reading accounts of the Maori war, and learn- 
ing that a few Maoris in the scrub put to flight several 
hundred English troops, who had to retreat, being unable 
to get at the enemy. I did not know what a New Zea- 
land forest was then. I do now, and I promise never 
again to condemn the conduct of English soldiers until 
I know something of the real circumstances under which 
they have acted. I cannot blame them for not wishing 
to crawl on the ground like a snake, to get at an enemy 
who are able to beat them in that way of fighting. 

Iam willing that the reader should understand from 
my own showing, that my experience on the Otago gold- 
fields was not large, or my stay there long. They can 
ouly blame me for publishing on a subject of which I 
have seen and know so little; but something can be given 
as un apology for this. A person may stay solong in a 
place, and learn so much of it, that his knowledge of that 
place may not be worth publishing. 

I was in California two years, and that was too long to 
have gone home after and published an account of what I 
saw and did, for California had been too long before the 
public. The three visits that I have made to Victoria 
would fill a period of eight years. Surely that time was 
long enough to have learnt something of the colony; but, 
should I publish an account of what I learnt, I should 
be told that the events transpired too long ago, and that 
I had waited too long. 

The morning after our arrival in town, I parted with 
Stephen and Richard. They were going to take a 
steamer for some other part on the coast—I think it was 
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Wellington. Richard was going to turn farmer, with a 
brother who had been settled in New Zealand over two 
years. Stepben said that he should join a tribe of 
Maoris. I almost approved of that intention, and ad- 
vised him to learn the language as soon as possible; for 
the Maoris greatly admire eloquence, and he should 
early learn to shine in their councils. 
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CHARLES DIBDIN. 

Ir is not too much to say, that in any record of the most 
glorious triumphs of the British navy, an honourable 
tribute is due to the memory of Charles Dibdin. He 
was the Tyrtwus of his age. His stirring poetry helped 
in no small degree to form the character of our brave 
naval defenders. There was not a galley in the fleet in 
which his songs were not continually sung. They nearly 
superseded the “ yarns” of never-failing popularity, and 
were superior in influence; for yarns have no choruses, 
and are, indeed, wonderfully monotonous when compared 
with these inspiriting lyrics. Jack never had enough 
of them: never cried “ Avast heaving!” but turned in 
and out, as the cage might be, humming “ Peaceful slum- 
bering on the ocean,” or “ A sailor’s life give me, sir, 
yo, heave yo!” Pitt himself publicly acknowledged the 
patriotic influence of Charles Dibdin. 

Strange to tell, Dibdin was never at sea in his life, and 
it is wonderful how he mastered so much of the techni- 
cal phraseology, and used it with so few nautical mis- 
takes. His sailor was no ideal personage, nor were the 
qualities with which he clothed him imaginary. In those 
days Jack had more coarseness and recklessness than he 
has now; but to Dibdin’s honour be it recorded, that he 
took the rough material, and by his gift of song did much 
to turn mere brute force and animal pluck into dauntless 
daring, and the exercise of humanities always elevating, 
and sometimes almost sublime. From amid the horrors 
and crimes of war he evoked many examples of heroism 
and patriotism, pity and pathos, patient endurance and 
devotedness to duty, with other noble virtues. Thus 
it was that the general tenor of his compositions was in 
a right direction, and tended to beneficial results. Ex- 
travagance and indiscretion were rebuked; crazy follies 
were'ridiculed ; the love of truth was inculcated; lion-like 
intrepidity was not more praised than lamb-like gentle- 
ness to the helpless or the vanquished. Every true 
sailor’s heart responded to these sentiments, and the 
character of the navy was improved, so far as such com- 
positions can be expected to influence character. 

As the phrase is in more serious matters, Dibdin was 
earnest in “improving the occasion,” to make his lessons 
tell more effectually. Any grievous disaster brought 
forth his lament and consolation, any splendid achieve- 
ment his Jo pean and triumphant cheer. Many strange 
incidents, many bold adventures, many worthy deeds did 
he embalm in verse; his series is a history of the most 
momentous era that ever the British Empire passed 
through, and his own peculiar portion of it is, to say the 
least, the most entertaining of the universal chronicle. 
But any event, even of a personal kind, was sufficient to 
call forth his prolific talent, which produced, besides the 
songs, above seventy musical pieces. 

The death of his brother, who was a sailor, and helped 
him with some of his imagery, induced the pathetic epi- 
taph on “Poor Tom Bowling, the darling of our crew :” 


“ His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithtul below he did bis duty ; 
And now he’s gone aloft.’ 





However much we may regret the absence of that 
deeper religious feeling, which, engrafted on noble natu- 
ral character, »roduces the highest type of hero or patriot, 
no one can but admire the manliness, the courage, tlic 
humanity, lauded in Dibdin’s songs. Nor is there ever 
a forgetfulness of the overruling care and protection of 
Providence, a reliance on which is essential to the uphold- 
ing and comfort of those who are exposed to risk and 
danger. It is not in a spirit of reckless fatalism, but o! 
manly dependence, that he writes of “The true English 
sailor :” 

** In a fostering Power while Jack puts his trust, 
If Fortune comes, smiling he’ll hail her; 


Resigned still, and manly, since what must be must, 
And this is the mind of a sailor.” 


And here is the concluding stanza :— 


* To rancour unknown, to no passion a slave, 
Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer; 
He’s gentle as Mercy, as Fortitude brave, 

And this is the true English sailor.” 


To the measure of such stanzas, and the example of 
noble leaders, was the character of the naval service 
formed. Loyal and patriotic, daring and compassionate, 
the true British sailor formed an extraordinary being, 
such as the world ne’er saw elsewhere, or in any other 
age—a being whom no enterprise, however desperate. 
could appal, who literally courted danger, and considered 
the most adventurous expedition “a picce of fun,” and 
consequently a welcome relaxation from the toils and 
hardships of routine duty. These were the gallant 
men who manned our navy in the great war, and who 
bore the “ meteor flag of England” triumphant on every 
sea. And they have not degenerated inourday. Brave 
and daring, devoted and loyal as ever, there is an improve- 
ment now in the intelligence and moral character of 
English sailors, which makes the service more worthily 
popular, than even in the days of the Nile and Trafalgar. 

Be it observed also, that with all his rapidity, even the 
poorest of Dibdin’s lyrical effusions are admirably 
framed for popularity, by the ease and unaffectedness o! 
their style. More polished or grandiloquent, they could 
never have made the way they did into the untrained 
minds of the gallant crew to whom they were addressed, 
and stirred up their courage to the needful pitch; nor 
would they have wrought so powerfully on the national 
breast as to have made, and to make, nine tenths of the 
boys born in England prone to seek the sea service, and 
hardly to be restrained from running off to become 
sailors ! 

For more than forty eventful years Dibdin flourished 
his miscellaneous and fertile pen. He did not enrich 
himself: for literature was not so much nor so directly 
a profession in those days as it is now; but he managed 
to “carry on the war” in a respectable style, and was a 
pleasant person to meet in society. Good looking, well 
mannered, full of anecdote, entertaining, and unassuming 
—where he was, music and song played holiday, and few 
guests parted from his company without a desire to meet 
him again. ‘To me it was always agreeable and instruc- 
tive. During the last twenty years of the last century, 
he had amused the public with “ The Shepherdess of the 
Alps,” “ The Deserter,” “The Waterman,” “ The Chelsea 
Pensioner,” “ The Gypsies,” and I know not how many 
more musical entertainments, generally of simple con- 
struction, but effective for the purpose for which they 
were intended. He had also crowned his name by the 
publication of a well-chosen selection of his lyrical com- 
positions. As the mighty struggle of war continued to 
occupy every mind and elicit from him yet higher strains, 
it was somewhat early in the present century that the 
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volume entitled “Songs, Naval and National” ap- 
peared, with a memoir of his life prefixed, and contain- 
ing six hundred of his most successful productions. This 
raised him to the height of popularity. Of his other 
literary labours this is not the place to speak ; but I can- 
not avoid mentioning the “ High-mettled Racer” as an 
early instalment for the benefit of that humane society 
whick,.to an extent more limited than may be wished, 
directs its efforts to the prevention and punishment of 
cruelty to animals. The high-mettled racer, worn out 
and dying a “hack on the road,” might well serve as a 
symbol to head the accounts of their meritorious exer- 
tions and their appeals for public support. 

But time will on, with racers and cart-horses, with 
men of genius and boors, with admirals and common 
sailors alike. All who listened to Dibdin’s early songs, 
and Dibdin, who poured them out on the turbulent waters, 
are gone. The fabled merman who chanted in magic 
lays, and the fabled mariners who heard him, are now as 
real to our sight as he and his sailor audiences. We can 
only, as Cowper sings, try for a few brief moments to 

“Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes; 
And mingle with the cup, 
The tear that England owes ” 

to his memory. He died in 1822, and was buried in 
St. Martin’s Churchyard, Camden Town, and his tomb- 
stone is inscribed with the four lines quoted above—“ His 
form was of the manliest beauty,” etc. At the period, 
an attempt to raise a subscription for a monument to 
him was announced, but, I believe, never carried farther. 
Many less deserving individuals have since, and espe- 
cially of late years, had greater honours bestowed by 
partial posterity upon their memories; the greatest 
naval lyrist of Great Britain sleeps with the humble, 
unnoticed, in a low suburban grave. It ought not to be 
so. His sons Charles and Thomas were men of popular 
note and very considerable talent; but, having only in- 
herited literary tastes and habits, they never had the 
means to build mausoleums, or erect “ storied urn or ani- 
mated bust.” I assisted in procuring a small government 
pension for his widow, and that is all that the matchless 
inspirer of England’s victorious navy ever got from his 
grateful country 





THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
To a very large extent, the education of the women of 
England, and especially among the gentry and well-to-do 


classes, is confided to the care of governesses. Experi- 
ence has shown that certain moral evils are to be dreaded, 
and risks are run, in trusting children to the routine of 
private boarding-schools, or so-called colleges, where the 
pupils are separated for a long time from parental con- 
trol; and that such establishments, however effective 
they may prove in imparting book learning and “accom- 
plishments,” are not always the best adapted for the for- 
mation of character. Hence the employment of gover- 
nesses, who, by imparting instruction at home, enable 
parents to exercise their own supervision, and to shield 
their offspring from the moral risks of indiscriminate 
companionship. 

Of these governesses, there are at the present time 
from fifteen to twenty thousand engaged throughout the 
kingdom, and discharging their duty in return for salaries 
which are proportioned not so much to the merits and 
capacities of the teachers, as to the circumstances or the 
liberality of those who employ them. On this subject of 
governesses’ remuneration strange revelations are occa- 
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sionally made in the public prints, and there are few of 
our readers but must be aware of the fact that, as a rule, 
the governess is very scantily paid for the invaluable 
services she performs; in truth, while in manners and 
education she is expected to be a thorough lady—in point 
of salary she is often found to rank with the menials of 
the servants’ hall or of the kitchen. It is true there are 
not wanting exceptions to the rule, among right-minded 
employers, who know and appreciate the value of the 
mental and moral qualities which they require in one who 
is to stand in the place of a parent to their children; 
but such candid exceptions are not sufficiently numerous 
beneficially to affect the mass of teachers, who are in 
consequence left pretty generally, when disease or age 
overtakes them, and they are no longer capable of dis- 
charging their onerous duty, to struggle with penury and 
want—frequently in utter friendlessness. 

It was to the recognition of these sad facts on the part 
of a few noble-hearted and generous individuals that the 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution owed its existence. 
In the year 1843, an appeal was made to the public by 
the Rev. David Laing, on behalf of indigent governesses, 
which appeal aroused a strong feeling of sympathy; and 
ere long, by the co-operation of many benevolent and in- 
fluential persons, the Institution was established upon a 
sound and permanent basis. It has made but small 
noise in the world, and is very little talked of, but it may be 
said of it emphatically, that for now nearly twenty years 
it has been doing good by stealth—that it has removed 
a large load of distress, of the most painful kind, and 
greatly diminished the amount of personal suffering in- 
cidental to the unprotected class whose welfare it seeks 
to promote. Our limits will not allow of any detailed 
history of the Society’s doings in the past years, but in 
justice to its philanthropic managers, as well as for the 
information of our readers, we may set down a few items 
of the good works which it has accomplished since the 
year 1852. 

During this decennial period (from 1852 to 1862,) the 
Institution has been enabled to grant annuities to mem- 
bers, averaging over twenty pounds each, the annuitants 
numbering fifty-five in 1852, and having increased to 102 
in 1861. Throughout the same period, from eighteen 
to twenty-two aged governesses have been maintained 
in the comfortable home of the Asylum, where they are 
provided with everything they need, save dress, free 
of charge; 4698 applicants have been assisted in times 
of temporary difficulty; over two thousand unemployed 
teachers have been received into the house in Harley 
Street; and over nine thousand have been provided with 
engagements without charge. Such are a few of the 
items of the Society’s work : for more detailed particulars, 
we must refer the reader to the Annual Reports of the 
Institution, which will afford him matter of profound in- 
terest, and from which he will not fail to perceive how 
distressing and how genuine are the necessities which 
the Institution seeks to relieve. 

The following outline of the Institution, compiled from 
the last year’s Report, will furnish an adequate idea of its 
system and working. The objects of the Society are 
three-fold: it seeks to raise the character of governesses 
as a class, and thus to improve the tone of female educa- 
tion; to assist governesses in making a provision for 
themselves; and to assist in times of distress and in old 
age, those who have been prevented from doing so. It 
seeks to promote the first-named object directly, by de- 
fraying the expenses of a limited number of free pupils 
educated at Queen’s College, and indirectly, by maintain- 
ing a home for the reception of governesses seeking en- 
gagements, by providing them with suitable engagements 
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free of charge, and by otherwise encouraging them in 
their work. In furtherance of the second object, the 
Institution receives the savings of governesses, and, re- 
lieving the depositors from all trouble and legal fees, 
invests them in the purchase of annuities on government 
security, or in the government funds. This has been 
found of great use; money hardly earned, and which 
might otherwise have fallen into the hands of plausible 
speculators, has been saved for a rainy day; and nearly 
five hundred ladies have thus secured their rightful earn- 
ings and enjoy the benefit of them—a sum exceeding in 
totalamount £200,000, the governesses’ own money, having 
been thus invested. Another incentive to providence 
exists in the savings bank, in which deposits by gover- 
nesses to the amount of £32,000 and upwards are now 
lying, wisely put “ out of harm’s way.” 

The third and grand object of the Institution is purely 
charitable, and is carried out in various ways—indeed, in 
all ways that can be prompted by the most courteous 
kindness and delicate consideration. To such as require 
only loans, which they are desirous to repay, the Society 
proffers a loan without interest. To those in distress it 
administers relief as far as its funds will allow. Of such 
cases more than five hundred have been relieved during 
the past year, and over £1300 was thus appropriated; but 
the committee express their regret that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to meet, even inadequately, the numerous 
cases of this kind constantly coming under their notice, 
without an increase of income; they suggest, and it seems 
to us very appositely, that all persons whose children 
have benefited by the care and kindness of governesses 
should make this cause their own; and they add, that an 
annual subscription of five or ten shillings from each in- 


dividual of these classes would afford ample funds for all. 
It should be remembered that these are no doubtful cases, 
nor are they in fairness to be placed on a level with or- 
dinary distresses, which are too often the result of reck- 


lessness or self-indulgence. When we read of one who 
was thus relieved, that by twenty-six years of hard work 
she saved nothing, having maintained a mother, three 
sisters, and a brother, with her earnings during that time 
—of another, that she devoted all her earnings to the 
education of five nieces—of a third, that she had the 
entire support of both her parents during twenty years 
—of a fourth, that on the death of her father, the 
family was left without provision, and have been entirely 
maintained by her exertions—of a fifth, that she had 
saved a little money, but lent it to her brother, who failed 
in business—and so on, and on, one forlorn statement 
succeeding another; when we read such details, we know 
well enough what must be the sufferings of the subjects 
of them, and we can but endorse the suggestion of the 
committee as expressed above. 

The most substantial benefits which the Institution 
confers on the objects of its care are rendered by the 
election of candidates for life annuities, and the reception 
of others into the permanent home of the Asylum. On 
both of these benefits we must say a few words. ; 

The annuities are paid from the interest of capital 
secured in the funds, so that they are independent of the 
future prosperity of the Society, and must in any case 
continue to be paid to whomsoever is entitled to receive 
them. They are founded, of course, on the contributions 
of subscribers; but several of them are individual 
foundations, presented by benevolent persons, who, by 
paying the whole capital sum at once, thus establish a 
charity which must endure without limit through suc- 
ceeding generations; and it is in the power of every 
wealthy person thus to perpetuate his well-doing by a 
donation of money or stock to the amount of £500 and 
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upwards. The amount of the annuities is but small, the 
great majority of them being only £20, while some are 
under that sum; but the managers have wisely preferred 
to insure their perfect safety to the annuitant, by in- 
vesting the capital in the funds, rather than increase the 
rate of interest by risking it on any security less stable. 
The committee, however, are ready at all times to raise 
any annuity to £25, on the receipt of a donation of £100 
for that purpose; and several of them have been so 
raised. 

The means of the Institution allow of the increase of 
the annuitants, but by slow degrees. The vacancies are 
filled up as they occur, and three new annuitants are 
elected on each succeeding May and November. It may 
be readily imagined how eagerly such a provision as these 
annual sums afford to the distressed is sought after by 
the candidates, who must be above fifty years of age and 
not in the receipt of £30 a year to be eligible, and must 
further be approved by the committee before they can 
stand for election. They are elected by the votes of 
subscribers, who transmit them their proxies, which they 
send either by post or by the hands of friends to the 
office in Sackville Street in time for the half-yearly 
election. On the election morn the office is seen crowded 
with the friends and ambassadors of the candidates, 
bearing their proxies—which some have brought for the 
twentieth time, until their number has amounted to 
thousands, and brought them year after year in vain. 
By the sixth rule, regulating the elections, proxies are 
not allowed to be sold, and any election that should be 
obtained by purchased votes would be vacated; this rule 
operates to prevent the success of a candidate by collu- 
sion with others, and guarantees to subscribers the fair 
efficiency of their votes. The assembly of expectants on 
an election morn, though they are only the representatives 
of the indigent sufferers, is a rather moving sight, and 
never fails to fill one with regret that the Institution, 
notwithstanding its noble aim and earnest endeavours, 
is after all but a sort of Bethesda pool whose healing 
virtue is rapidly exhausted. The committee and the 
kind friends of the Institution feel this deeply, and they 
invariably testify their feeling by donations to those of 
the failing candidates who are highest on the list, and 
thus break the force of the disappointment. Knowing 
ourselves, from the best of all evidences short of actual 
experience, how deep is the distress, how painful the 
destitution of many of these hapless candidates, who are 
some of them totally without means, although their lives 
have been a blessing to society, we can but add our ex- 
pressions of regret to theirs, while we would call upon 
those who have the ability to come forward and supple- 
ment the endeavours of the Society to assuage afflictions 
of which the world hears nothing, because they are borne 
uncomplainingly and in secret. 

The Asylum for Aged Governesses is a handsome and 
roomy building, situated in a healthy spot in Kentish 
Town. Built by the donations of the benevolent, assisted 
by a Fancy Sale at Chelsea Hospital, it was originally 
adapted for the reception of eighteen inmates, but 
has since been enlarged for the accommodation of four 
more—the plan allowing of continual enlargements as 
the funds required for so doing shall be obtained. The 
advantages of the Asylum, as vacancies occur, are offered 
to the most aged of the annuitants, who on entering 
resign their annuities in favour of other candidates; but 
should annuitants decline to accept the Asylum in lieu 
of their fixed incomes, as it is probable many of them do, 
and that for obvious reasons, the vacancy is filled up by 
election—the candidate above the age of sixty who has 
the greatest number of votes being chosen. The Asylum 
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is also available by presentations, which may be founded 
at the expense of £500 each, and it is to such presenta- 
tions that the enlargement of the building and the in- 
crease of the number of inmates since its first erection 
appear to be due. ‘The inmates are for the most part 
infirm and aged ladies, who, but for its hospitable walls, 
would be left to battle with disease and want, and many 
of whom have devoted their labour during life to the 
support of others. In the Asylum a home is found for 
the desolate old age of those whose high sense of duty 
has thus deprived them of the means of making pro- 
vision for themselves. “We cannot,” says the writer 
of the Report for 1861, “give them the best blessings 
that are conveyed in that almost sacred word; we can- 
not surround them with the family ties and the sweet 
sympathies of home; but we can take them from a 
cheerless lodging, and the anxieties of daily privation, 
and the pressure of petty debts; the half-spread table, 
the not half-warmed room, the lonely hours of increasing 
helplessness, and give them warmth, and food, and care, 
and kindness, freedom from the cruel anxiety of rent, a 
hand to help, a voice to cheer, the blessed certainty that 
their weakness will be tended, their infirmities cared for, 
their last days allowed to pass undisturbed by the harass- 
ing cares of poverty.” 

Here we must conclude, trusting that we have said 
enough to enlist the sympathy of the reader while 
sketching the proceedings of an institution which, while 
it is doing so much good that is obvious and patent to all 
eyes, is perhaps doing still more in an unobvious way, 
inasmuch as it is silently undermizing and abolishing 
some at least of the causes which lead to individual dis- 
tress, and is by most radical methods sowing the seeds 
of independence and prosperity. 





Varieties, 


Hot-Atrr Stoves.—“ The Americans, as a rule, live in an at- 
mosphere which is almost unbearable by an Englishman. To 
this cause, I am convinced, is to be attributed their thin faces, 
their pale skins, their unenergetic temperament—unenergetic 
as regards physical motion—and their early old age. The 
winters are long and cold in America, and mechanical inge- 
nuity is far extended. These two facts together have created 
a system of stoves, hot-air pipes, steam chambers, and heating 
apparatus, so extensive, that from autumn till the end of spring, 
all inhabited rooms are filled with the atmosphere of a hot oven. 
An Englishman fancies that he is to be baked, and for a while 
finds it almost impossible to exist in the air prepared for him. 
American lads and lasses are all pale. Men at thirty, and 
women at twenty-five, have nad all semblance of youth baked 
out of them. Infants even are not rosy, and the only shades 
known on the cheeks of children are those composed of brown, 
yellow, and white. All this comes of those horrible hot-air 
pipes, with which every tenement in America is infested. ‘ We 
cannot do without them,’ they say. ‘Our cold is so intense, 
that we must heat our houses throughout. Open fire-places 
in a few rooms would not keep our toes and fingers from the 
frost.’ ””—Trollope’s “ North America.” 


Fear or Deatu.—It is reported of Sir John Burgh, a brave 
soldier, and a gentleman of a good family, that, receiving a 
mortal wound, and being advised not to fear death, but to pre- 
pare himself for another world, he answered, “I thank God I 
fear not death ; these thirty years together I never rose out of 
my bed in the morning thst ever I made account to live till 
night.” A religious and Christian-like practice well worthy 
imitation, that every day, when a man awaketh, he should com- 
mend himself to God’s protection, whether he live or die ; for, 
at the evening, none knoweth whether that night’s bed shall be 
his grave, or that night’s sleep shall be his death. Therefore, 
before his eyes do sleep, or his eyelids take any slumber, let 
him seek to be at peace with God, through Jesus Christ, that 
whether he live or die, he may live and die to the Lord. 





VARIETIES. 


Epwarp vi at Cuurcu.—It is said of King Edward v1, that 
his carriage in the public service of God was eminently devout, 
and he constantly at the hearing of God’s word took notes, 
which he afterwards diligently perused, and wrought the ser- 
mon upon his mind by serious meditation. Thus it is nota 
mere formal hearing of the Word, but there must be attention 
of body, intention of mind, and retention of memory, which 
are indispensably required of all wisdom’s scholars, and are the 
ay needful requisites to make up a profitable bearer of od’, 

ord, 


Tue LizaRD AND THE CROCODILE.— 
Walking full many a weary mile, 
The lizard met the crocodile, 

And thus began—‘“‘ How fat, how fair, 
How finely guarded, sir, you are! 
*T'is really charming thus to see 
One’s kindred in prosperity ; 

I’ve travelled far tg find your coast, 
But sure the labour was not lost : 
For you must think we don’t forget 
Our loving cousin now so great; 
And though our humble habitations 
Are such as suit our slender stations, 
The honour of the lizard blood 

Was never better understood.” 


Th’ amphibious prince, who slept content, 
Ne’er listening to her compliment, 

At this expression raised his head, 
And—*“ Pray who are you ?”’ coolly said. 
The little creature now renew’d 

Her history of toils subdued, 

Her zeal to see her cousin’s face, 

The glory of her ancient race ; 

But looking nearer, found my lord 

Was fast asleep again—and snored. 


Ne’er press upon a rich relation 
Raised to the ranks of higher station ; 
Or if you will disturb your coz, 

Be happy that he does but doze. 

Woman’s TRNDERNESS.—Mr. Jay of Bath thus writes: “I 
have never entered into the dispute concerning the comparative 
powers of the sexes. We natura!ly and unavoidably judge of 
the whole by parts, and, of course, by those parts which come 
within the circle of our own observation. Either (which I have 
no reason to believe) I have met with a series of very favour- 
able exceptions, or I ought to think highly of the female character. 
I am sure I cannot be mistaken with regard to many. with 
whom I have been intimately acquainted in various seasons and 
circumstances of my life. 1 have found in them a kindness, a 
tenderness, a purity of affection, a disinterestedness of friend- - 
ship, a readiness to oblige, to serve, and to sacrifice ; and these, 
with their gentle manners, lively conversation, and sprightly 
correspondence, (next to the influence of the dearest of all con- 
nexions,) have been my peculiar excitement and solace, under 
anxious duties and trying afflictions, and a tendency to depres- 
sion of spirits, to which, though perhaps little suspected, I have 
been always liable.” 


A Lavucnasre Frencn Mrracre.--Father Bridaine was 
always poor, for the simple reason that he gave away every- 
thing that he had. One evening he asked for a night’s lodging 
of the curate of the village throngh which he passed, and the 
worthy man, having only one bed, shared it with him. At 
daybreak Father Bridaine rose, according to his custom, and 
went to say his prayers at the neighbouring church. Return- 
ing from his sacred duty, he met a beggar, who asked alms. 
‘“* Alas, my friend, I have nothing!” said the good priest, me- 
canically putting his hand into his breeches pocket, where, 
to his astonishment, he found something hard, wrapped up in 
a paper, which he knew he had not left there. He hastily 
opened the paper, and seeing four half-crowns in it, cried out 
that it was a miracle. He gave the money to the beggar, and 
hastened to the church to announce the miracle. ‘I'he curate 
seon after arrived there, and Father Bridaine related the miracle 
with the greatest unction; the curate turned pale, put his 
hand in his pocket, and in an instant perceived that Father 
Bridaine, in getting up in the dark, had taken the wrong pair 
of breeches ; he had performed the miracle with the curate’s 
crowns. 


Ovp Trxts.—I have taken some pains to examine the series 
of texts preached on by Whitefield and Wesley; few of them 
are odd, or even uncommon ; they are the familiar, evangelical, 
everlasting verses, which God has owned in all ages.—Dr. 
J. W. Alexander, U.S.’ 





